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Painted by Richard Andres, Buffalo Technical High School, Buffalo, New York 











There’s only one thing wrong with this picture 


it wasn’t painted by you! 
it’s one of 12 winners in the 1945 Ingersoll Art Award Contest, conducted 
by Scholastic Awards. Each winner got a $100 prize. 
Have you started your entry in the 1946 contest? 


Just think! Twelve $100 Grand Prizes! And $25 Honorable Mentions which 
can be won by entries from each of the forty-eight states, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska and Canada. Judging is by famous artists. 


Choose your weapons: oils, tempera, chalk, water color, crayon, pastels, 
colored drawing inks. 








But hurry! Check with your art teacher for the closing date and other contest 
details. 
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- SHOULD OUR ARMY AND NAVY BE MERGED 


(Ne of today’s most debated questions is whether or 
not the War and Navy Departments should be merged 


into a single Combined Services Department. 

If these departments were combined, the Army, Navy, 
and their air forces would all be placed under a single 
command. 

Army leaders strongly favor a merger of the two de- 
partments. But most top-ranking Navy officers are op- 


posed to the plan. 


Proposals for the merger are now being studied by the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

This committee is holding hearings on the problem, 
and many high Army and Navy officers have testified* 
before the committee. 

Which would be best for the security of our country — 
a separate Army and Navy, as we have now, or a com- 
bined armed services under a single command? 

Here are the strongest arguments on both sides: 





~ ARGUMENTS FOR 


1. Combining the armed services would bring about 
better cooperation between the Army and the Navy. 

2. New techniques of warfare, and weapons like the 
atomic bomb, require a single command which can act 
swiftly and efficiently if war should strike. 

3. A-combined armed services would save the U.S. 
millions of dollars. One purchasing department would 
save the money wasted by competing departments. 

4. A merger of the armed services would end the pres- 
ent system whereby the Army and the Navy compete 
with one another for appropriations* from Congress, 
It would also put an end to the “r ecruiting race” between 
the Army and Navy, which results in each service draft- 
ing men at the expense of the other. 

5. It would give the armed services a single, highly 
efficient military intelligence department. 


WHAT ARMY LEADERS SAY 


General’ George C. Marshall, U. S. 
Army Chief of Staff: A single defense 
unit, including-the Army, Navy, and 
air forces, is essential to keep us strong 
enough to insure a lasting peace. War- 
time coordination between the Army 
and Navy does not prevent waste and 
lost motion. 


Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War: 
It is foolish to keep a separate Army 
and Navy in time of peace and then, 
after the country is attacked, to try to 
form a single, efficient military ,team. 
If we know ‘that one team is best, we 
should have only one ‘from the very 
start. 
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Acme 


General Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Allied Commander in Japan: Soldiers, 
Sailors, and marines should all wear - 
the same uniform and the same badges 
of rank. Future war leaders must be 
trained not simply on air, land, or sea 


tactics, but must have a grasp of all 
three, + 








ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


1. A merger of the armed services would create a large, 
clumsy military organization which would be too great 
a responsibility for one man, and too difficult to control. 

2. Combining the services would place too much 
power in the hands of a few military leaders. This might 
bring about a military dictatorship. 

3. Combining the armed services would arouse dis- 
satisfaction among many officers and men in both Army 


and Navy, and would lower their morale. 


4. During the war, the Army and Navy cooperated, 
fully with each other both in planning and in actual 
combat. They can do so in peacetime. 

5. Combining the armed services would make the 
Army “top-dog.” Instead of being merged, the Navy 
would be “submerged” — b&écau:e the Army is the larger 
of the two services. 


WHAT NAVY LEADERS SAY 


Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief of Naval 
Operations: A merger of the Army 
and Navy would mean a mammoth* 
department, far too big for one man 
to control. It would also tend to weak- 
en civil government by placing too 
much power in the hands of military 
leaders 





Wiue Wo 


James V. Forrestal, Secretary of the 
Navy: The merger idea is unsound. It 
gives too much power to one man for 
him to use effectively. Such a com- 
mander could never digest all the in- 
formation he receives. He would be 
entirely dependent on his military 
advisers. 
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Prece Acenclation 


Admiral William F. Halsey, former 
Commander of U. S. Third Fleet: | 
cannot favor a merger of the Army 
and Navy. I believe there should be 
unity of command in the field: But 
we should also have separate War and 
Navy Departments—and thus insure 
separate administration and supply. 





* Star means that word is defined ono. 17 
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A-Bomb fo 60 
To the U.N.O. 


RESIDENT Truman, Prime Min- 

ister Clement Attlee of Great Brit- 
ain, and Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King of Canada have reached a de- 
cision on what to do with the atomic 
bomb. 

After meeting tor five days in 
Washington, D. C., they decided that 
all the secrets of the atomic bomb 
should be turned over to the United 
Nations Organization. 

This will be done just as soon as 
the U. S., Britain, and Canada are 
certain that atomic power will not be 
used to make war. 

To make certain of this, an atomic 
energy commission will be set up 
within the U.N.O. 

The atomic. energy commission 
will work out methods to prevent any 
nation from making atomic bombs. 

One method might be a constant 
inspection of the laboratories of all 
nations. 

Another method might be an in- 
ternational air patrol over all coun- 
tries. (Atomic bomb plants are very 
large and cannot be easily hidden.) 


NO ARMS SECRETS 


Other nations beside the U. S., Brit- 
ain, and Canada, will have to show 
that they are equally eager to keep 
the peace. Russia and all the other 
members of the U.N.O will be ex- 
pected to turn over to the United 
Nations full information about their 
secret weapons. 

But until the U.N.O. atomic energy 
commission has worked out safe- 
guards to protect the world from 
atomic bombs, the secrets of atomic 
energy ‘will not be shared. 

When the commission has worked 
out methods for controlling the use 
of atomic power, all nations will be 
ev to tell thé U.N.O. every- 
thing their scientists have found out 
about atomic energy. 

By pooling their intormation, it 
is hoped that all nations will feel free 
to concentrate on ways of using 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
The great peacetime uses of atomic 
energy will come many years sooner 
if nations work together, than if they 
work alone and in secrecy. 
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These Venezuela Indians joined in the revolt in Caracas against President 
Isaias Medina Angarita. They brought along a suitcase and a folding chair. 


What's the Trouble 
In South America! 


EBELLION flared recently in 

three South American nations. 

It struck first in Argentina, then in 
Venezuela, and finally in Brazil. 

In Argentina, the revolt quickly 
died out, leaving Colonel Juan D. 
Peron, dictator of Argentina, still-in 
control of the government. 

But in Venezuela and Brazil the 
revolutionists were successful. 

In Venezuela, President Isaias Me- 
dina Angarita, who showed signs of 
becoming a dictator, was placed un. 
der arrest. A seven-man junta, head- 
ed by Dr. Romulv Betancourt, will 
govern Venezuela until a new presi- 
dent is elected (See Theme Article. 
page 5.) 

In Brazil, dictator Getulio Vargas, 
who Htas ruled for fifteen years, was 
overthrown. Jose Linhares, Chiet 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
was sworn in as acting president. 
Linhares will resign when a new 
president is elected. 


REASON FOR REVOLTS 


What is the reason ror these up- 
risings in South America? 


* Means word is defined on p. 17. 





The main reason for the revolts is 
that many South and Central Ameri- 
can countries are not democracies. 

All of these nations have a republi 
can form of government — that is, 
they have a Constitution, a President. 
a Cabinet, and a Legislature. But 
some of these countries merely mas- 
querade as democracies. They are 
actually ruled-by dictators. 

These dictators usually hold power 
by being the “strong man” of the 
army. But sometimes the army itself 
‘ules through a puppet president. 

This is not true of Mexico, Cuba. 
Costa Rica, Uruguay, Colombia, and 
Chile, which have truly democratic 
governments. 

In many South American coun- 
ries ruled by dictators, the people 
are- not given a chance to vote. 
Changes of goverument take place 
only when the army becomes dis- 


- satisfied and stages a revolt. 


The peoples of these countries 
have long resented the rule of the 
dictators. - 

But they did not want to endanger 
the solidarity* of the Western Hemi- 
sphere during the war by revolting 
against their rulers. 

Now that the war is ended, their 
resentment has boiled oyer in three 
South American countries — and may 
flame into revolt in others. 
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N the green jungles of Venezuela, 
an oil worker bends over a pipe- 
line he is repairing. His rifle slips to 
the ground unobserved. Suddenly, 
from the depths of the jungle, a long 
black arrow speeds through the air 
and pierces the oil-worker’s back. 

When he is found, hours later — 
slumped in the tall jungle grass — he 
whispers the word * ‘Motilones.” and 
dies. 

In the capital city of Caracas, peo- 
ple’ strol] past numerous bookshops, 
discuss politics, -and attend the bull- 
fights. Modern office buildings towe 
over ancient churches, and univer- 
sity students try for “homers” on the 
baseball fields. 

This is Venezuela—a Jand in 
which the primitive and the civil- 
ized meet. Here the savage Motilone 
Indians stalk and kill strangers who 
venture into their jungle region. 

Here are modern, bustling cities — 
Caracas, and the busy port of La 
Guaira, where American cruise ships 
often anchor. 

Here, too, in swampy Lake Mara- 
caibo, is the richest oi] region in the 
world. 
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LAKE MARACAIBO 

The Lake Maracaibo region was 
almost uninhabited until oil was dis- 
covered there in 1920. Then, large 
numbers of British and American oil 
workers came to Maracaibo to erect 
vil wells for their companies. Ven- 
ezuelan farmers and cowboys also 
flocked to the oil fields to mine the 
‘black .gold.” 

Today, Lake Maracaibo is a maze 
of thousands of oil derricks. Oil 
tankers come right up to the derricks, 
are filled with crude oil, and steam 
off to the island’ of Aruba, where 
the oil is refined. 

The oil tankers are able to do this 
because Lake Maracaibo is like an 
inland bay. Ships can sail right into 
it from the Caribbean Sea. 

The oil workers at Lake Maracai- 
bo live in huts which are built on 
stilts along the edge of the lake, 


VENEZUELA 


OIL 1S THE LIFE-BLOOD 





OF THIS POOR LITTLE RICH LAND 


It was the sight of such huts which 
gave Venezuela its name. 

In 1499, Aionza de Ojeda—a 
Spanish explorer -- discovered In- 
dians living in huts on stilts on Lake 
Maracaibo. He named the region 
Venezuela which, in Spanish, 
means Little Venice. (The city of 
Venice, in Italy, is built almost en- 
tirely on water. ) 

Venezuela came under Spanish 
rule in 1550, and remained a Spanish 
colony until the early part of the 19th 
century. 

In 1811, the people of Venezuela 
rebelled against Spanish rule, and 
declared their country independent. 
After a war lasting more than ten 
years, the power of Spain was finally 
broken in this part of Latin America. 


LAND AND PEOPLE 
Venezuela is almost as large as 
the states of Texas, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana combined. Yet most of 
Venezuela's 352,170 square miles are 
uninhabited, and much of the coun- 
try has not yet been explored. 
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Few white men have. penetrated 
the half of Venezuela which lies 
south of the Ormoco River. This re- 
gion — known as the Guina_ high- 
lands —is composed of jungles so 
dense that in several places the-sky 
cannot be seen through the trees. 

In the Gran Sabana region, farther 
south, a single settlement has been 
founded. The members of this settle- 
ment are adventurous miners who 
hacked their way into the jungle and 
uprooted the brush in order to dig 
chunks of gold and diamonds from 
the rich black earth. ; 

More than 90 per cent“ot the peo- 
ple of Venezuela (the population is 
more than 3,500,000) live in the 
coastal region facing the Caribbean 
Sea. The coast itself is hot and humid. 
But nearby, the spurs of the Andes 
Mountains rise to a height of 9,000 
feet. Caracas, Venezuela's largest 
city, is 3,000 feet high, and has a 
mild, pleasant climate. 

Most of the people ot Venezuela 
are mestizos —of mixed Indian and 
Spanish blood. The rest are Indian, 


Standard Oil Co, (N, J.) 





Classroom scene in a Venezuelan school. 
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Spanish, or Negro. A small percent- 
_age are zamboe - a mixture of Indian 
and Negro 

Five out of every ten-people in 
* Venezuela can neither read nor write. 
But in recent years, steps have been 
taken to educate all the people. 

Almost 10 per cent of Venezuela's 
national budget is spent for educa- 
tion. Venezuela now has more than 
5,000 public schools, 260,000 pupils. 
and 5,400 teachers. There are three 
universities in Venezuela 

Venezuela s products include gold, 
copper, mica, iron, coffee, and cocoa. 
Venezuela «ls: has important pear] 
fisheries 


BLACK GOLD 


But the most vital product of all — 
that which brings the most money 
— is oil. 

Venezugls exports more oil than 
any other country in the world. As an 
oil-producing country, Venezuela is 
second qnly to the United States, 
and possibly te Russia. 

About 75 per cent of all the prod- 
ucts exported oy Venezuela is ‘oil. 
Venezuela s oi] wells are owned and 
operated by toreign’ firms —U. S., 
British, and Dutch. The crude oil is 
refinéd on the Dutch-owned islands 
of Aruba and Curacao. 

The oil companies have signed 
agreements with the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment permitting the companies to 
drill, refine, and sel] the oil on pay- 
ment of a certain royalty.* For in 
stance, the Creole Petroleum Com- 
pany (an affiliate* of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey) pays to the 
Venezuelan government a certain 
amount of money for each barrel of 
oil taken from the wells. 

Venezuela produces tew  tood 
crops, and has little industrial de- 
velopment. Because of this, Vene 
zuela has to import nearly all of its 
food and manufactured goods. From 
55 to 70 per cent of these imports 
come trom the United States. 

Prices of tood and clothing are 
very high in Venezuela — higher than 
almost anywhere else in the world. 
Despite its r'ch oil resources, 80 per 
cent of Venezuela's people are poor 

Venezuelas main problem is to 
grow foodstufts, so it will not have 
to depend on costly foreign imports. 

About 75 per cent of the people 
of Venezuela depend on agriculture. 


But most of the farms are devoted to 
growing. coffee. and cocoa. These 
“cash crops” fetch high prices, but 
they do not feed the Venezuelan 
people. 


OUT OF TYRANNY 


Venezuela has known democracy 
only since the end of 1935. Until 
then, Venezuela was ruled by ‘one 
of the cruelest tyrants in history. His 
name was Juan Vincente Gomez. 

Gomez seized power in Venezuela 
by leading a military rebellion in 
1908. He ruled Venezuela as dictator 
until his death in December 1935. 

During his years in power, Gomez 
sometimes governed as _ president, 
and sometimes appointed a puppet 
president to govern for him. But at 
all times, Gomez ruled Venezuela 
with an iron hand. 

He stole government money to en- 
rich himself, his family, and his 
friends. He imprisoned, tortured, and 
often killed his political opponents. 

For years, colonies of Venezuelan 
exiles who had fled from Gomez 
were established in the Latin Amer- 
ican countfies. 

When Gomez died, all Venezuela 
rejoiced. Crovds of people- stormed 





-* Means word is defined on p. 17. 








his mansion, and the mansions of his 
friends, in a wild frenzy of hate. 

But despite this demonstration, it 
was Gomez's cabinet — and not the 
people — who chose the new. presi- 
dent. He was Lopez Contreras, the 
former Minister of War. 

Under Contreras, Venezuela in 
1936 adopted a new constitution 
which restored treedom to the coun- 
try. But in the presidential elections 
of 1941, Contreras was defeated by 
his Minister of War, General Isaias 
Medina Angarita. 

President Isaias Medina Angarita 
was not a dictator like Gomez. But 
the Venezuelan people were afraid 
he would become one. They also sus- 
pected th> new President and his 
cabinet of stealing government 
money. , 

Last October a group of young 
Venezuelan army officers led a re- 
bellion in Caracas. President Isaias 
Medina Angarita and his cabinet 
were placed under arrest. 

Venezuela is now governed by a 
seven-man junta, led by Dr. Romulo 
Betancourt. But Dr. Betancourt has 
promised that an assembly af elected 
delegates would soon meet to draw 
up a new constitution for Venezuela. 
He has also promised that a national 
election will be held by next April. 


oan SABANA 


Much of Venezuera is unexplored jungle which has celayed development of 
resources. Inset map shows Venezuela in relation to rest of South America. 
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Airline pilot brushes up on his instrument flying in the Link trainer. 
The device in foreground is used to chart the course that the Link “flies.” 


LINK TRAINER 


HEY called him a dreamer. 

They said his invention was 
a toy —a nice thing to look at 
and play with, but that it 
couldn’t teach anybody on the 
ground to fly. 

Ed Link’s Instrument Flying 
Trainer was scoffed at by “seat- 
of-the-pants” flyers in aviation’s 
early days. 

Today the Link Trainer has 
proved its value as an aviation 
training device. Thousands of 
lives and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been saved by 
the Link Trainer — for it trains 
airmen to fly by instrument 
without leaving the ground. 

Edwin A. Link attended 
Lindsay Institute in Wheeling, 
West Virginia. After graduat- 
ing, he went to Binghamton, 
New York. While working there, 
Via Ed Link learned to 

y. 

He also began tinkering with 
an idea which had been run- 
ning through his mind. The re- 
sult was the Link Trainer —a 
small aircraft-like device which 
behaved like an airplane but 
didn’t leave the ground. The 
original Link Trainer was oper- 
ated by means of organ bel- 
lows. A “joystick” in the cock- 
pit controlled the intake and 
outgo of air in the bellows, en- 


- 








abling the trainer to move in 
simple banks and turns. 

Link started a flying school 
and soon had an opportunity 
to test his new invention. The 
depression of 1929 increased 
competition among flying school 
operators. Ed Link used his 
trainer to reduce the cost of 
learning to fly. 

As a primary flight device, 
the hoodless trainer was very 
satisfactory. And the students 
liked it. But Link wasn’t satis- 
fied with his invention. He de- 
termined to improve it. 

His first step was to add a 
hood to the trainer, so that a 
student was forced to “fly on 
instruments” when the hood 
was closed. Then he installed 
aircraft instruments in the 
trainer, and added a radio for 
training in radio range orienta- 
tion. 

His students’ flying ability, 
after instruction in the new 
trainer, surprised even Link. He 
found that the average time his 
students spent flying with an 
instructor before soloing was 
reduced to 3% hours. 

But instrument flying was 
not yet generally accepted as 
part of aviation. Many veteran 
pilots refused to try so-called 
“blind flying.” 


In order to win more busi- 
ness, Ed Link turned to the 
only market that showed an in- 
terest in his device. He sold his 
trainer to carnivals, which in 
turn sold rides in the trainer to 
their customers for 25 cents. 

Then, in 1934 the Army 
took over all air mail flights 
from the civilian airlines. The 
number of wrecked Army planes 
from coast to coast were grim 
reminders of the need for in- 
strument flight training. The 
Army was confronted with a 
problem. Ed Link had the an- 
swer. 

He hopped into his plane, 
flew through a blizzard to 
Newark, and demonstrated his 
trainer to a group of Army of- 
ficers. The officers were im- 
pressed, and asked Link to 
train a group of pilots. 

The results were good. It was 
discovered that the flying time 
required to train a pilot could 
be reduced 50% through the 
use of a Link Trainer. 


Army Adopts Trainer 


The Army ordered several 
trainers for immediate delivery 
and adopted Link instruction for 
all pilots. Stepped-up Army 
and Navy flight training pro- 
grams called for many more 
Link Trainers. 

Foreign governments and 
civilian airlines also discovered 
the value of the trainer, and 
orders piled into Link’s small 
plant. The Link Training sys- 
tem, begun in a dusty organ 
factory, was finally established. 

Link’s latest development is 
a Model 45 Instrument Flying 

















What is a thunderhead? 
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Trainer which, according to 
pilots, “flies more like an air- 
plane than an airp!ine does.” 

It is equipped with an air- 
loaded control system, trim tab 
controls, engine instruments and 
their controls, and built-in lon- 
gitudinal, lateral, and directional 
stability. 

The new Link Trainer fits 
smoothly into the modern 
method of teaching instrument 
flying by the full panel system. 

Power effect on longitudinal 
stability has been added. A 
complete change in design of 
the air speed system enables 
pilots to practice climbs and 
descents exactly as in a modern 
airplane. . 

Many other valuable train- 
ing devices are produced by Ed 








Link and his associates. 


Ss 


Press Association 


New U. S. Navy pilotless plane is the jet-propelled Gargoyle. It carries 
a 1,000-pound armor-piercing bomb, can do better than 600 m.p.h. 


















































SCIENCE 


and INVENTION 





ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 


Tomorrow's Food 


XESH_ strawberry shortcake 

for New Year’s dinner? Sweet 
corn on the cob during icy Feb- 
ruary? Oysters in July? 

Sure you can have 
Mom’s a_ wizard. 

She can serve these foods out 
of season because she’s taken a 
tip from the Eskimos. 

When an Eskimo spears a fish, 
he doesn’t have to worry about 
whether it will grow stale before 
his family can eat it. The north- 
ern air is so cold that fish or 
meat freezes solid almost im- 
mediately after the kill has been 
I! de. 

In our far milder ‘climate, no 
one thougut of putting the Es- 


them! 


kimo’s trick to work. Then a 
quick-wii.-d inventor named 
Clarence Birdseye went to Lab- 


rador on a hunting trip. He no- 
ticed that the quickly-frozen 
Arctic game*® was wonderfully 
tender and fresh even when 
cooked months after it had been 
killed. 

Clarence Birdseye developed 
a process for quick-freezing 
fresh foods in packages. His 
process started a new industry 
which has already changed the 
marketing habits of our country. 

Perhaps you have seen frozen 








food counters in your grocery 
store. Frozen foods have now 
branched out into two new 
fields — community lockers and 
home freezers. 


Community Lockers 


Community freezing lockers 
can be found in 6,000 U. S. 
communities scattered over 46 
states. By storing fresh food in 
these freezing lockers, a family 
can save from $200 to $350 a 
year on its food bill. No wonder 
that about 1,500,009 families 
rent these lockers for $1 to $25 
a year! 

Each locker will hold from 
200 to 250 pounds of fresh food 
and keep it fresh. Because of 
these lockers, farmers are able 
to store surplus farm produce, 
which otherwise would rot. City 
dwellers are able to buy food in 
bulk, and thus more cheaply — 
knowing that these lockers will 
keep the food fresh as long as 
a year. 

In large freezing-locker plants, 
the food is frozen by blasting 
it with air 50 degrees below 
zero. The air is blown against 
the food at very high speeds. 

For meats. there is a “chill 


Harris-bwing 


A community quick freezer with rented compartments. 





room,” where fresh carcasses are 
hung under ultra-violet lights 
for quick aging. Then the meat 
is cut to order, frozen at 20 de- 
grees below zero, and stored in 
drawers. 


Home Freezers 


For $250 to $595 your mother 
can buy her own home locker 
in which she can store several 
weeks’ meat supply. She will 
also be able to freeze foods in- 
stead of canning them. 

The secret of the home freez- 
er is speed. The faster the food 
is frozen, the smaller are the ice 





crystals which form a sealing 
blanket over the food. It is tins 
icy blanket which protects the 
food from decay. 

Most home freezers are made 
up of layers of hollow alumi- 
num plates. When these plates 
come in contact with the food 
package, they rapidly freeze 1 
solid. The freezing agent is li- 
quid ammonia, which circulates 
inside the hollow plates and 
withdraws heat from the food 

Months after the food is froz- 
en and its flavor sealed in, it 
will look and taste as fresh as if 
it had just been bought. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS QUIZ 








WHAT IS IT? 


Answer on page 18. 








Schoenfield Collecti 


1. Along-range cannon? 
2. A pneumatic railway? 
3. A giant telescope? 





SCIENCE SHORTS 


The “hams”— as amateur ra- 
dio operators call themselves - 
are back on the air. 

When the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor, our Government 
stopped all amateur radio broad- 
casting in this country except 
for a single high frequency band 
which could carry messages only 
for a limited distance. 

At exactly 3 a.m. on Novem- 


‘ber 15, this ban was lifted by 


the Federal Communications 
Commission. Once more radio 
amateurs were allowed to use 
the- popular ten meter band, 
which carries messages for long 
distances when atmospheric con- 
ditions are right. 

At 3 am. on the dot, the 
first QSO went on the air. QSO 
is a “ham” signal which means, 
“I am in communication with 
(name of station you are call- 
ing) through (name of own sta- 





tion).” Another familiar cal! 
over the ten meter band is QST 
which means “Calling all sta 
tions.” 


The Radio Corporation 0! 
America plans to start shipments 
of television receiver sets in 
about six months. 

The sets will range from “sight 
and sound” table models, selling 
for under $200, to a large de 
luxe screen projector receive! 
priced at $450. 

Depending on the set, the 
size of the television picture will 
range from 4x5 inches to ap- 
proximately that of a full news- 
paper page. 

At present, there are 129 ap- 
plications before the Federal 
Communications Commission for 
permission to build commercial 
television stations. 



















FREE/ 


New Keds 
Basketball 
Bulletin 


“Individual and 
Team Offense” 


SpriNG A SURPRISE on rival teams with these fast, 
exciting “Offense” Plays! They'll help give you the 
advantage at the first whistle... help you score 
from any part of the court. 

Yes—this new, Official Keds Bulletin, written by 
John Lawther, famous coach of Pennsylvania State 
College, is packed with all the inside tricks. Feints, 
: fakes, pivot and team-set-ups, plays for special situa- 


“Kedse 


E66. UV. 8. PAT. OFF. 


; Serving Through Science 








Hey, Fellows! Lear College-Star 
Pays lo Scores for You and 
Your eam / 


The Shoe of Champions 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center > New York 20, N. Y. 


tions are described and 
illustrated by over 50 
diagrams and 100 won- 
derful action pictures, posed for by college stars. 
Send today for your free copy of Keds Official Bulletin 
No. 10—‘‘Basketball—Individual and Team Offense.” Tell 
the other players on your team to write in too. Fill out 
coupon completely. 


" (gercipesieeshemraa cheno eam ar ate eee ek 


Keds Sports Department 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


i 

( 

Please send me my copy of KEDS SPORTS BULLETIN 
| No. 10, “Basketball—Individval and Team Offense", 
{ by John Lawther. 

{ Mamecccccccccccccccccccceccesoesocceesoceooes 
{ 

{ 


Addressecccccccccccccccccccerecerseeesescccees 


City. cccccccccccccccccccncccc ckONBeccccccccsee 
County .cccccccccccccscccccccceNMcsccccccccce 


Get an een en eerenasan in eneeren 


lame es oe ey ee ee eee ee ee 



















BIB AND TUCK STORY 





Harris-Ewin: 


U. S. S. Enterprise, veteran of the war in the Pacific, was first carrier to be awarded Presidential Unit Citation. 





GALLOPING GHOST OF OAHU COAST 


- Oo we sail the ocean blue, 
And our saucy ship’s a beauty —” 

Bib was feeling nautical and sing 
ing slightly off key. It was Navy Day, 
and the Tuckers were motoring to 
Metropolis to see the U.S.S. Enter- 
prise — better known as the “Big E.” 

Tuck made a sour face as Bib hit 
a flat note, and she stopped singing. 

“What kind of a boat is the Enter- 
prise?” she asked of no one in par- 
ticular, 

Tuck looked pained. “The Enter- 
prise is a ship — not a boat,” he told 
her severely. “Better not let the crew 
hear you cal! her a boat, or you'll 
find yourself in the ocean blue.” 

“It’s an aircraft carrier, pet,” Pop 
put in, frowning at Tuck for his su- 
perior tone. 

“One of the best,” Tuck added, 
pretending to be unaware of his 
father’s glance. It wasn’t often Tuck 
had the chance to lord it over the 
crack reporter of the Jeff, Jr. when 
it came to giving out information, 
and he meant to make the most of it. 
“The ‘Big E’ has a terrific battle rec- 
ord. Wait’ll vou hear what it did to 
the Japs —” 

“It won't be a long wait now,” Pop 
said. “Here’s the pier.” 

Bib looked cut as Pop parked the 
car near the Navy pier in Metropolis. 
“There she is!” she heard Tuck yelp, 


and she saw the armor-plated sides 
of the “Big E” looming along the 
pier. 

Scrambling from the car and bur- 
rowing into the crowd, Bib and Tuck 
climbed the gangplank a dozen 
strides ahead of Pop. Several Navy 
men were on hand to greet them. 

“Well, you look like an enterprising 
crew,” Mr. Tucker chuckled. 

Bib and Tuck exchanged a pained 
smile. Pop's sense of humor was 
sometimes a little corny. 

“Enterprising’s right, sir,’ an apple- 
cheeked young sailor grinned. “Like 
me to show you around?” 

Bib scanned the length of the car- 
riers flight deck. “Holy Sox!” she 
gasped. “This must be as long as 
three city blocks!” 

“Just about,” the sailor said. “The 
‘Big E’ is 825 feet long.” 

“How much does she weigh?” Tuck 
put in. 

“She weighed 20,000 tons when 
launched,” the sailor replied. “Now, 
she weighs about 30,000 tons. That’s 
because of all the steel reinforce- 
ments and equipment that have 
been added.” 

“Why do you call her the ‘Big 
E’?” Bib asked. 

“Because ir the navy ‘E’ stands 
for excellence. Not that Enterprise 
isn’t a mighty fine ‘handle’.” he add- 


ed hastily. “The ship was named att- 
er five other U. S. ships that made 
naval history.” 

“Not trying to tell us that the “Big 
E’ is the best boat — uh, I mean ship 
~in the Navy, are you?” Bib asked. 

“Well, now,” the sailor laughed. 
‘I might be But I’m not the onl) 
mac who thinks so. “Big E’ is one of 
Admiral] Halsey’s favorites. He calls 
her “The Galloping Ghost of the 
Oahu Coast.’ She was his flagship 
at the beginning of the war. 

“It’s this way,” the sailor continued, 
as they strolled down the flight deck. 
“once an Enterprise man, always an 
Enterprise man! On our way up 
here, we pulled in at Pear] Harbor 
for a general overhauling. As we 
steamed into port, a flight of fighter- 
bombers flew over us. They swooped 
low so we could see the signs printed 
on their sides. We read: FOR —- 
CARRIER — CHAMP —- TAKE 
ENTERPRISE. 

“When we docked, we found that 
the planes belonged to Air Group 6. 
They flew from the ‘Big E’ during the 
first eight months of the war. They ve 
flown with bigger outfits since, but 
at heart they're stil] with the ‘Gal- 
loping Ghost’.” 

“I hear you've chalked up quite 
a score for « ghost since Pearl Har- 
bor,” Pop said. 
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“Just take « look at our battle rec- 
ord,” the sailor said proudly “It 
reads: 91] Jap aircraft shot down — 
71 Jap ships sunk - 192 more ships 
damaged anc probably sunk. ‘Big E’ 
was the first carrier to be awarded 
the Presidential Unit Citation. We 
won I& out of a possible 22 com- 
bat stars Ou planes were the first 
to engage in nigh. fighting with ra- 
dar. We've sailed some 275,000 miles 
tracking down Japs. That’s more than 
twelve times around the equator —” 

“Whoa!” Tuck exclaimed. “That's 
enough for me!’ 

“I can think of lots more. Why, 
this baby’s been in every major en- 
counter in the Pacific, except one,” 
the sailo: went on. “Pearl Harbor, 
the Marshalis Gilberts, Midway, Sol- 
omons, Guadaicanal, Santa Cruz, 
Leyte. Luzon, Canton, Formosa, Oki- 
nawa, lwo Jims —’ 

“Didn't the Japs ever take a shot 
at you in all vour travels?” Bib asked. 

“Quite a tew shots. According to 
the Jap radio. they've sunk the En- 
terprise six times,” the sailor grinned. 

“You mean we're walking on air?” 
luck said, clicking his heels on the 
Hight deck 

“So they say But we did take 
plenty of pounding from their planes. 
Everv so ofter, they'd batter us bad- 
ly. But they couldn’t sink us. We had 
a ough time during the Battle of 
Santa Cruz Five damaging bomb 
hits. That was when we had our 
‘tent city up i: the officer’s country.” 

““Officer’s country’?” Bib queried. 

‘That’s what we call the steel su- 
perstructure where the officers stand 
lookout.” He pointed to the ladders 
and decks that rose above the flight 
deck. “We hac to replace the steel 
with canvas bulkheads for awhile. 
Made us feel like Boy Scouts.” 

“Was that .our worst encounter?” 
Pop asked. 

“That was bed enough,” the sailor 
told him. “But we had a hectic time 
another night The Japs sent a fake 
report over our radios saying the 
tankers in our force were being at- 
tacked. Our planes left the carrier 
to protect the tankers, and the Japs 
came in and scored two hits, From 
then on, we were wise to tricks like 
that.” 

“Were you bothered much by 
kamikaze pilots?” Tuck asked . 

(Please turn to page 15) 
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WILMER —-GET TO 
SLEEP RIGHT NOW! 

















mas IE YOU DONT GET 


TO SLEEP IMMEDIATELY, NO 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
FOR BREAKFAST /// 

























DREAM UP the very best-tasting whole 
wheat breakfast in the world! That's 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat—the deli- 
cious, nutritious cereal that’s full of 
the natural wheat flavor. Good hot or 
cold! Be sure the family orders 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat —the origi- 
nal Niagara Falls product. 





BAKED BY NABISCO « NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Pillsbury Institute 
of Flour Milling History 


offers... 


} ' 0 j 


EXCITING PRIZES 


FOR YOUR 


“Food Plank for Peace’ 


ESSAY 
* 


Last Chance! Contest Closes 
January 15, 1946! Enter Now! 


Students! If you are in the 10th, 
lith or 12th grade, enter this con- 
test and win one of 100 exciting 
prizes! 
Here they are: 

2 College Scholarships 


2 All-expense trips to Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

96 United States Victory Bonds 
($25 each) 


All you do is write, in 500 words or 
less, your ideas about solving the 
world food problem—then enter 
through your teacher or principal. 
See your teacher at once for contest 
rules. 


THESE ARE THE JUDGES! 


HERBERT HOOVER 


ERIC JOHNSTON 
President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce 
CLARE BOOTH LUCE 
Congresswoman from Connecticut 
JOSEPH H. BALL 
United States Senator from Minnesota 


MILTON S. EISENHOWER 
President of Kansas State College 


PHILIP W. PILLSBURY 
President, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE 
Pillsbury Institute of Flour Milling History 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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SHORT SHOTS 


EING Frank pays: Put Frank Toro, 
of Weaver (Hartford, Conn.) High 

School in your football hall of fame. 
Against East Hartford High, he kicked 
seven straight points after touchdown. 
His coach, Irv Campbell, believes this 
is a high school record. 

Handy Andy: Compared to Andy An- 
drus, of the Lincoln Army Air Field 
(Neb.), bees and beavers are lazy peo- 
ple. One morning not so long ago, Andy 
won high point honors in a track and 
field meet with 22 points. That. after- 
noon, he pitched a no-run, no-hit soft- 
ball game. And in the evening, he 
hurled another softball game — this time 
a four-hit shutout. 

Pigskin Baker: Dr. H. L. Baker has 
made football his hobby for 19 years. 
He is the country’s foremost grid his- 
torian. He knows everything there is to 
know about the game. He has even 
written a book, Football: Facts and 
Figures. Yet, Dr. Baker hasn’t seen a 
game since 1926! 

From rags to riches: If the Temple 
football team looked like rag-pickers 
the past season, it was all because of 
their winning ways. New uniforms were 
ordered for 1945, but they arrived too 
late to be used in the opening game. 
The Owls went on to win six straight 
games. After that, the boys refused to 
give up their old suits. 

Dog gone it: A mutt almost cost In- 
diana its victory oyer Illinois last sea- 
son. In the second period, a huge dog 
trotted onto the field. The referee 
promptly blew his whistle to stop play. 
At the same instant, Indiana scored a 
touchdown. Alas, it didn’t count, In- 
diana had to go to the fourth period 
before scoring another. 

Pep talk: When Notre Dame played 
powerhouse Army in 1944, Coach Ed 
McKeever knew he had to do something 
special to win. He decided to give a 
pep talk. 

He told his players to win the game 
for his father, who was seriously ill. 
This was just a gag on McKeever’s 
part. But his players didn’t know it. 
They charged out to give their all. 

But Army was too good. They ran 
up 59 points. At this point, a battered 
Notre Damer glanced at the scoreboard, 
saw the score, 50-0, and groaned: 
“Gosh, fellers, McKeever’s old man 
must be dead by now.” 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





CED 


SAN ANTONIO 
A Warner Brothers Picture 


San Antonio is a western all dressed 
up in blazing technicolor. Errol Flynn 
and Alexis Smith are in it, and the 
toughest, roughest gunfight that has hit 
the screen in months. 

The story concerns the 1887 feud be- 
tween the Texas cattlemen and a band 
of ruthless rustlers. Clay Hardin (Errol 
Flynn) heads a group of stubborn cattle- 
men who refuse to give up their rights. 








Errol Flynn leads cattlemen against 
rustlers in the new film San Antonio. 





Movie Checkup 


“Tops, don’t miss. ~““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “Kitty. ~“Pride of the Marines. 
¥¥Story of GI Joe. “““Captain Eddie. 
“Back to Bataan. ““A Bell for Adano. 
¥¥Blood on the Sun. “““Rhapsody in 
Blue. “Incendiary Blonde. ““Our Vines 
Have Tender Grapes. “That Night with 
You. “First Yank into Tokyo. “Conflict. 
“Detour. “This Love of Ours. ““Spell- 
bound. 

Comedy: ““Along Came Jones. ““Jun- 
ior Miss. ““Wonder Man. “Duffy’s Tav- 
ern. “Her Highness and the Bellboy. 
“Weekend at the Waldorf. ~How Do 
You Do. “Kiss and Tell. 

Musical: ““Yolanda and the Thiet. 
¥-State Fair. ““Anchors Aweigh. “Stork 
Club. “The Dolly Sisters. ““A Thousand 
and One Nights. 

Mystery: “““The House on 92nd 
Street. ““And Then There Were None. 
“Mildred Pierce. “Lady on a Train. 
“Scotland Yard, Investigator. 

Western: ““San Antonio. “Don’t Fence 
Me In. “Texas Manhunt. ““Dakota. 

Short: ““The House I Live In. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 
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E original this Christmas and make 
b your own greeting cards. 

It’s fun—and it doesn’t require a 
special talent. 

Your “basic” material is a package ef 
colored construction (or drawing) paper 
from the dime store. 


Suggestions: 


1. Cut simple designs like the ones 
shown (or make your own) from differ- 
ent colored papers. Paste en front of 
folded “card,” made from a centrasting 
paper. Write “message” inside, using 
colored drawing inks, colored pencils, 
or show-card color. 

Designs can also be cuc trom scraps 
of material; or from thin “balsa” weod, 
which can be painted Balsa may be 
bought at the dime store. 

2. Draw a design with pencil on out- 
side of card, then paint entire design 
with clear shellac. Before the shellac 
dries, scatter gold or silver “dust” over 
it. When shellac is thoroughly dry, blow 
oft the extra dust. This method is best 
suited to simple designs. Examples: 
Candles, Christmas trees, etc. 

Most paint or hardware stores sell 
“dust” in bottles. Other colors can be 
made by scraping colored pencils over 
fine wire. Very small colored beads may 
also be used. 

3. Practically any material you can 
think of can be used attractively on 
Christmas cards. Brighten your Christ- 
mas greetings with cotton or yarn, arti- 
ficial snow, sequins, colored cellophane, 
and gold and silver tinfoil 


Mary Cooper 














How to move a mountain! 


F THIS CHRISTMAS vacation finds 

you in some magic spot, like this 
pine-covered valley inching up the 
side of a mountain .. . 


Or when you and your friends sur- 
round a warm log fire. . . 


Reach for your camera. Take a 
picture! 

For in this simple act you move 
the mountain, your friends, your 
rich experiences aS near you as your 
photograph album. And you hold 
them there—a lasting record that 
you can browse through and draw 
pleasure from for years to come. 


And taking good pictures is really . 


easy! 
This is especially true if your cam- 


era is loaded with fast, DEPEND- 
ABLE Ansco film. 


For Ansco film has characteristics 
which make picture-taking simpler 
and more certain. One of these is 


wide latitude—a quality which helps 
overcome accidental errors in ex- 
posure. 

In short, it improves your chances 
of getting a top-notch picture every 
time. 

Next time use Ansco—and be sure! 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. 


ASK FOR 


Ansco 


FILM - CAMERAS 
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JUNIOR DIVISION — SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS 


P 





These are pictures of two 
of the many prize-winning 
entries in last year’s 
SCHOLASTIC ART 
AWARDS. YOU may be 
a winner THIS year! 





PRINTS 


The Nation’s Greatest 
High School Art Contest! 


S1,020 


PLUS: 4 
SPECIAL AWARDS 


The George H. Clapp Award 
The Ingersoll Art Award 
The Collier’s Art Award 
The Martin B. Leisser Award 


IN NATIONAL 
PRIZES 


AND: 4 
Supplementay Awards 


Ansco Photographic Award 
Strathmore Paper Co. Award 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. Award 
American Lead Pencil Co. Award 


(Be sure to fill in square on your entry blank provided for 
eligibility for SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS!) 


19 CLASSIFICATIONS YOU CAN ENTER! 


No matter what phase of art you are most interested in; there is a 
place for you in SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS. Enter ALL or ANY of the 
following: 


Finger Painting; Water Color & Tempera; Crayon, 
Charcoal, Chalk, and Pastels; The Art Directors Club 
of New York Award; Drawing Ink, Black; Drawing 
Inks, Colored; Cartooning; Pencil Drawing; Linoleum 
Block Printing; Prints; General Design; Mechanical 
Drawing & Design; Posters & Advertising Art; Sculp- 
ture; Textile Decoration; Ceramics & Ceramic Sculp- 
ture; Handcraft; Needlework & Weaving; and Pho- 
tography. 


35 REGIONAL. EXHIBITIONS 


If you live in one of the regions listed in the Art Awards 
Rules Booklet, your entries must be sent to the regional 
co-sponsor. Ask your teacher for the official SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS Booklet containing detailed instructions. No 
entry fees or charges of any kind. 














Junior Writers 





WE PRESENT in this column our 
first selection of the best original 
writing contributed by our readers. 

We have received a great many more 
contributions and the best of them will 
be published in Junior Writers column 
just as soon as space permits. 

Pupils whose writings are published 
will receive the Junior Scholastic Certi- 
ficate of Merit and a JSA button. Their 
contributions will also be entered in the 
Junior Scholastic Writing Awards. 

Send us your original writings now. 
Address them to: Junior Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Unwritten Letter 


Night after night, 

Day after day, 

I didn’t write what I wished to say. 

A letter is easy enough to think 

So I put it in wishing instead of in ink. 
I didn’t have ink, nor had I a pen, 

So I put it off for a day again. 

I'll write. Oh, yes! Of course, I will, 
But that letter is in my ink well still. 


Elaine Rosenthal, 8th Grade, 
P. S. 226, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Rapids 


Whirling around and around, dashing 
and smashing, telling the very story of 
life, these are the rapids. Small ripples 
join together and form a larger one, as 
one thought becomes a hope. The rip- 
ple then joins other ripples to become 
a wave, as one hope that is becoming 
a reality. Then, as so many hopes and 
dreams in life end — dashed to drops 
against the rocks of life, and into a still 
pool along the shore — the rapids tum- 
ble on, for each must tell its story. 


Elio Gaiani, 9th Grade, 
South Junior H. S., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The Rider 


The night was still, 

The moon shone clear, 
And a blanket of diamonds 
Covered the snow. 


In the stillness, 

As part of the dream, 
I saw a horseman 
Ride over the hill. 


His helmet was silver 

And pale was he, 

And the horse that he rode 
Was of ivory. 


Carolyn Bobersky, 8th Grade, 
Ward (W. Va.) Jr. H. S. 
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GALLOPING GHOST 


(Continued from page 11) 


‘Bothered is a mild way ot putting 
it,” the sailor said. “When the fap 
suicide planes started gicking us out 
for a target, most of us were scared to 
death. In the last six months of the 
war the kamikazes took quite a fancy 
to the ‘Big E. | was an anti-aircraft 
gunner, and | reaily held my breath 
whenever one of those babies came 
buzzing down. out of the sky. We had 
half a dozen close calls. Finally, a kami- 
kaze hit us.” 

‘But it didn’t sink you,” Bib mar- 
velled. 

“Don’t know why it didn’t. Landed 
right about here where we're standing,” 
the sailor pointed out. “Blew that ele- 
vator clean out of its well. It went 
400 teet into the air. | sure thought 
we were done for. But the boys had the 
fire under control ir seventeen minutes 
flat.” 

“The elevators are used to lower 
planes from the flight deck into the 
ship’s hold, aren’t they?” Bib asked. 

“Yes,” said the sailor ‘Can’t leave 
the planes on deck, because there’s 
too much danger of losing them in an 
attack or in rough seas. The planes 
have to be cablec to the floor below 
deck, so they won't rol] around too 
much in high seas.’ 

“Then that door in the wall over 
there leads downstairs where the planes 
are stored?” Bib said 

“That’s not a door in a wall - it's a 
hatch in a bulkhead!” The sailor smiled. 
‘And it doesn’ Aead downstairs — it 
goes below. Right now, you're topside 
And maybe you think those are stairs 
leading to the superstructures, Guess 


- 


again, because thev’re ladders in Navy 
largon.” 

“Did you say the Big E’ was one of 
the first ships to use radar?” Tuck asked, 
looking at a screen apparatus on top 
ot the superstructure. 

“We were the first to use it in night- 
tighting. It was during the invasion of 
the Gilberts. The Japs couldn't pene- 
trate the heav: screen pf Hellcat fight- 
zts which we kept in the air all day, so 
they changed to night tactics. Began 
sending in medium torpedo bombers. 
[his was a serious threat to the whole 
fleet. Commander ‘Butch’ O’Hare or- 
ganized units called ‘Bat Teams’—” 

“Sounds like Hallowe'en.” Bib com- 
mented. 

“The Japs probably wished it was 
Hallowe’en when the ‘Bat Teams’ went 
into action,” the sailor said. “These 
teams were composed of one radar- 
equipped Avenger torpedo plane lead- 
ing two Hellcat fighters. The ship’s 
fighter director would guide the Aven- 
ger to within a few miles of the enemy 
target by means of radar. Then, the 
Avenger used its own radar to lead the 
fighters within visible range of the ene- 
my. After that, you could kiss the 
Jap aircraft goodbye!” 

“What will happen to carriers like 
the ‘Big E’?” Tuck wanted to know. 

_ “Some of them will be scrapped. 
Probably twelve or thirteen of the best 
carriers will be coated with plastic and 
sunk. That will preserve them till they’re 
needed again. But i guess Secretary of 
the Navy Forrestal has other plans for 
the ‘Big E’. ; 

“He wants to dock her in a special 
corner of the Navy Yard along with 
other great ships — like Old Ironsides — 
so she can serve as a memorial to the 
a of the U. S. Navy. That’s the 


v4 











~ 
kind of retirement ‘the car- 
rier in the fleet’ deserves 

Gay Heap Il 
_ (This story is based on an actual 


Navy Da- tour of the U.S.S. Enter- 
prise. ) 


Attention! Contestants: 


THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 

—to prepare winning 
contest material; 

—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 


helptul books to: 
almost every contest division 
ART AND USE OF THE POSTER $I 
ART OF CARTOONING $1 
* ART OF LETTERING FOR : 
REPRODUCTION 3 
CREATING DESIGN $ 
INK, PEN AND BRUSH $ 
PASTEL PAINTING $ 
and many others—write tor lists. 
See your favorite art, book or de- 
partment store. or order direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 East 11th St New York 
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idea and reality. 


HIGGINS INE CO., INC., 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. ¥. 
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in translating the mental image into the finished work, the creative skill of ; 
the artist is paramount. Paramount, too, is his choice of medium, for the me- 
dium forms the liaison between the mind and hand — forges the link between 


SEND FOR A COLOR CARD 


(ETCHED MEAT DISH EXECUTED BY THE 
GORHAM COMPANY AS PART OF SILVER 
SERVICE FOR THE U. S. CRUISER 
*CHICAGO,"* ORIGINAL DRAWING FOR THE 
ETCHING DONE IN HIGGINS INK.) 


HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS — Interpreter of Ideas 


} ~H 4 
a aoe 










i 
So, with artists of authority, Higgins Inks are the accepted medium — acclaimed for the S 
clarity, the distinction, the controlled facility they bring to the point of the pen. 








CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


1. VENEZUELA 


Underline the correct ending to each 
ot the following statements. Score 3 
points each. Total 30, 


1. The capital of Venezuela is (a) 
Caracas; (b) Cucaracha; (c) Carioca. 

2. A famous lake in Venezuela is 
Lake (a) Como; (b) Erie; (c) Mara- 
caibo. 

3. Venezuela means (a) Little Ven- 
ice; (b) Black Gold: (c) Little Mer- 
chant. 

4. Venezuela’s greatest export is (a) 
venison; (b) oil; (c) furs. 

5. Until the early part of the 19th 
century, Venezuela belonged to (a) 
Italy; (b) Portugal; (c) Spain. 

6. The river which flows through the 
heart of Venezuela is (a) the Rio de la 


Plata; (b) the Orinoco; (c) the Ama- 
zon, 

7. The population of Venezuela num- 
bers about (a) 30,000; (b) 500,000; 
(c) 3,500,000. 

8. The majority of Venezuelans are 
(a) mestizos; (b) mulattos; (c) zam- 
bos. 

9. The Venezuelan dictator who died 
in 1935 was (a) Dr. Romulo Betan- 
court; (b) General Medina Angarita: 
(c) Juan Vincente Gomez. 

10. Venezuela borders on (a) Chile; 
(b) Mexico; (c) Colombia. 


My score 


2. LATIN SCRAMBLE 


How well do you spell the names of 
your South American neighbors? Try 





GREAT MOMENTS OF 


THE WAR! 


by GRAFLEX 


THE WAR’S BEST PICTURES! Action- 
packed, thrilling, exciting — the 
photographs in this attractively 
bound book are the best to come 
out of the war. The cover, in full 
color, shows the U. S. S. Missouri 
firing a salvo of 16-inch shells! 
You may have your copy by send- 
ing. 10¢, to cover postage, to 
GRAFLEX, Inc., Rochester 8, New 
York, or by asking your GRAFLEX 
dealer for a free copy. Write today 
— the supply is limited! ° 


GRAFLEX 


(Formerly The Folmer Grafiex Corporarion) 
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unscrambling the names ot eight South 
American countries from the “coded” 
words below. Score 3 points each. Total 
24. 


. Ruyuaga 
. Arzibl _, 
. Leeneuvaz 


My score 


3. TALK OF THE NAVY 


Check your knowledge of Navy jar- 
gon by matching the words below. 
Score 3 points each. Total 15, 


. officers a. door 
country b. stairs 
. hatch c. place where officers 
3. bulkhead stand lookout 
. topsiuae d. wall 
. ladder —e. on deck 


My score 


4. EMERGING 


Below are the names of five top mili- 
tury leaders of the U. S. Write the word 
“for” next to the names of those who 
favor the Army-Navy merger and 
“against” next to the names of those 
who oppose it, Score 3 points each. To- 
tal 15. 


. Robert Patterson 
2. Douglas MacArthur 
3. Ernest King 

. George Marshall 

. James Forrestal 


My.-score 


5 OUT OF STEP 


in each group of four words or 
phrases below, cross out the one that 
lias no relation to the other three. Score 
4 points each.. Total 16. 


|. Argentina, Juan. Peron, 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro; . 

2. Brazil, Jose Linhares, Chile, Ge- 
tulio Vargas. 

3. South America, Paraguay, Ecua- 
dor, Mexico. 

4. General Medina Angarita, Cle- 
ment Attlee, Dr. Romulo Betancourt, 
Juan Gomez. 


Buenos 


My score —__— 


My total score _____ 
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wal wd iP 4: 
IN GENERAL DESIGN 


or 


FINGER PAINTING 





Have you ever “dreamed up” a 
design for wallpaper, dress material, 
neckties, scarf, oilcloth, paper trims, 
furniture decoration, curtain or 
drapery material, paper tablecover 
sets, a rumpus room floor, book covers, 
gift wrapping paper, etc.? Or have you 
ever wanted to dabble with paints. 
to express your thoughts in some 
other medium than words? 

Put Your dream on paper. It may 
not only win a Scholastic Award for 
you and honor for your school, it may 
be a step toward an interesting career 






$225 Cash Prizes for General Design 
$75 Cash Prizes for Finger Painting 


It’s not too late to get started. If you 
have not sent for the Awards Rules 
booklet, ask your teacher right away - 
or write today to Scholastic, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y: Don’t 
delay! 


GOLD MEDAL ART PRODUCTS 
HAVE WON MANY PRIZES 


THEY MAY HELP YOU WIN 


Gold Medal products are so named 
because they have won gold medal 
awards wherever exhibited. Included 
are Artista Tempera, Artista, Water 
Colors, Artista Powder Paint, Crayola 
Wax Crayons, Perma, Besco, Poster- 
Art and Shaw’ Finger-Paint, any of 
which may be used to render your 
design. 


Send today for FREE Booklets “S.A.,” a 
helpful guide in using these Gold Medal 
Art products. 








Sponsored by 





A SCHOLASTIC AWARD " 










BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St.. New York. 17, N. Y. 
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STARRED WORDS 


Words starred * in the magazine are 
defined below. 


affiliate (a-FILL-ee-eht), p. 6.,A 
company which is closely associated in 
business with another company. From 
the Latin affiliare, which means to adopt 
as a son. 
appropriations (app - PRO - pree - A- 
shuns), p. 3. Grants of public money 
for specific purposes. These grants are 
made by Congress in appropriation bills. 
merger (MUHR-juh), p. 3. Combin- 
ing or uniting two or more units into a 
single whole, 
royalty (ROY-uhl-tee), p. 6. A share 
of the product taken from a property, 
or a share of the profits from selling the 
product. Royalties are claimed by the 
owner of the property in return for giv- 
ing a person or a company permission 
to work the property. 
solidarity (SOLL-ih-DAR-ih-tee), p. 
4, Feeling of unity, or working together. 
Common interests. 
game, p. 8. Wild animals or birds 
| which are pursued, caught, or killed by 
hunters. From the Anglo-Saxon gamen 
or gomen, meaning a play or sport. 
testified (TESS-tih-fied) , p. 3. Made 
statements to a questioning group (such 
as a court or committee) to try to prove 
some fact, At a trial, a witness testifies 
for or against a defendant —i.e., he 
gives information that will acquit or 
convict the person on trial. 
mammoth ( MAMM-uhth), p. 3. Very 
large; huge; gigantic. The word mam- 
moth comes from the name of a huge 
elephant that once roamed the earth 
thousands-of years ago. This type of 
elephant had a long hairy coat and 
tusks curving upward. 


Names and Places in the News 
(The accented syllable is capitalized) 


Caracas (kah-RAH-kahs), p. 5. 

_ Maracaibo (mah-rah-KI-bo), p. 5. 
Orinoco (O-rih-NO-ko), p. 5. 
Uruguay (YOU-ruh-gway or 0o-rue- 

gweye), p. 4. 
Juan Gomez (WHAHN GO-mace), 
p. 6. 





Old Age 


A woman walked into a grocery store 
and asked the grocer if he kept brown 
sugar. 

“No,” was his reply, “when it gets 


that -old we throw it away.” 
Ingegerd Myhrman, P. 8S. 226, New York, N. Y¥. 
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TOPS...223 new ways 


1. NEW VALUE: 14 Karat Gold point; larger 
ink capacity; “C-Flow” feed; telescope- 
precision quality and construction. 


2. NEW “WRITE-ABILITY”: The finest, smooth- 


“est-writing pen ever made by America’s 


Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturer. - 


3. NEW BEAUTY: Advance, fit-the-hand de- 
sign, interpreted in distinctive pearly 
stripes. In maroon, golden brown, green 
and black; with matching pencil. Made 
by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, 
N. J. (Established 1896).. 


Other famous WEAREVER 


selections: 


Wearever Pace- 
maker set in fine 


© 1045. d. k.. inc. 


Largest 
Fountain fen 


gift box; $3.75. 


DeLuxe pen $1.00, set 


$1.90; Zenith Pen $1.95, set $2.75. 
WEAREVER Refill Leads 





wufaacturer 








—ENGRAVING— NEW 
NAME or INITIALS on 1946 

— om 14k Gold Finish 
FRIENDSHIP 


ier 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
2301 SURF AVE., Dept. SM-16. BROOKLYN (24), N.Y. 


“STAMP FINDER”! 


te ef i — Cone? Send 








iw 


Alse Club Pins and Emblems. Artistic de- 
gigns. Finest quality. Reasonable prices fron. 3k 
up. Wrote for illustrated catalog 


Dent. Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. Y 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal--—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmai) —Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 








FUN —IN SCHOOL! 


Give a RADIO PLAY the next time you're 
called upon for a classroom or assembly pro- 
ag Easy to arrange . . . fun to do! Send 
or FREE price list and names of available 
plays. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








WHAT DO 
YOU WANT FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


We would like to know the two gifts 
you hope most to receive for Christ- 
mas this year, keeping in mind the 
fact that many things you may 
want will not be available. 


In appreciation of this favor, we 
will send you a complimentary 
copy of the latest “Bib and 
Tuck” reprint, popular story ser- 
ies of Junior Senqrastic. 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES Dept. J 
220 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


The two gifts | hope most to receive this 
Christmas are: 


1 
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Filtering 


A farmer was milking a cow while 
@ city woman watched him. 

When he finished, the farmer put the 
pail in front of the animal and watched 
it drink, 

The astonished woman said: 

“I've seen many farmers milk their 
cows, but I never saw them do that.” 

“While I was milking the cow,” the 
farmer explained, “she put her foot in 
the pail of milk, so I thought I'd wring 
it through again.’ 


Ralph Korn, Wildwood School, Chicago. Tl. 


The Hard Way 


A lady tourist was admiring an In- 
dian’s necklace. 

“What are those things around your 
neck?” she asked. 

“Alligator teeth,” the Indian replied. 

After recovering her composure, she 
“Well, I suppose that they hold 
the same meaning for you as pearls do 


| for us.’ 


“Not. quite,” he answered. “Anybody 


| can open an oyster.” 


Arlene Carruthers, Monnier School, Detroit, Mich. 


C(r)ackling! 


A famous pianist was hired to play 
for an ambitious amateur singer. 

The lady continually sang off key. 

At last, the accompanist turned to her 
in despair. 

“Madam,” he shouted, “I-play the 
black keys, I play the white keys, but 
still you sing in the cracks!” 
Allen School, 


Lois McCann, Akron, O 


Laundry Service 


Gal: “Do you sailors wash your own 

clothes on board ship?” 
Gob: “No, mam, we throw them 
overboard and they are washed ashore.” 
Alice Smith, Stockton (Mo,) H. 8. 





Solution to Last Week’s Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Braden; 6-pekoe; 9-aye; 10-Buenos 
Aires; 13-err; 14-torn; 15-st.; 16-go; 17-Omsk; 18- 
20-scad; 23-Ossa; 27-or; 28-no; 30-mean; 
3l-pea, 33-Argentineans; 36-neo; 37-oiled; 38- 
astern. 

DOWN: 1-Bosom; 2-rears; 3-D. A. R.; 4-eyes; 
5-nested, 6-Peron; 7-en; 8-Koto; 10-be; 11-urge; 
12-inks; 18-banana; 19-dome; 21-coped; 22-area; 
24-senor; 25-satin; 26-anil; 29-ores; 32-an; 34-got; 
35-N.E. 


Answer to Inventions Quiz, p. 8 


{t is a pneumatic railway. The first pneumatic 
passenger railway in the U: S., it was erected in 
1867 at the American Institute Exhibition in New 
York City’s 14th Street armory.-The tube ex- 
tended across the building from gallery to gallery. 
It was supported by iron loops which hung from 
the roof. Nearly 100,000 passengers enjoyed the 
ride. 


‘UnSOUND 
The teacher left the classroom for a. 


few minutes. On her: return, ‘she found 


the class -noisy and disorderly. 

“How. does-it happen,” she asked 
angrily, “that I never find you studying 
when I come back to the room?” 

A piping voice answered. 

“Please ma’am,” it said, “you wear 
rubber heels.” 


Carolyn Ruth Braxton, Louisville (Miss.) H. S 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Bernard 
Hausmann, P. S. 225, New York, N. Y. 


A young man who .was anxious to 
have his fortune told went to a swami. 
As he sat down at the swami’s table, he 
noticed that the crystal ball had two 
holes in it. 

*““What’s the idea of the holes?” he 
asked. 

“On Wednesday nights,” 
the swami, “I go bowling.” 


explained 


How're vou dome? 


A girl introduces her mutual friends, 
Jerry Comden and Bud Travis, to each 
other. Does. she say: 

A. “Bud, shake with Jerry.” 

B. “Bud, I'd like you to meet Jerr? 
Comden. Jerry, this is Bud Travis.” 

C. “You guys know each other? Well, 
you ought to — Mr. Comden, meet Mr. 
Travis.” 

_ 3901109 81 b: 


















easy fun to sparkle up their 
Textile Colors. 


Wnite today for the booklet, “DO IT YOURSELF.” 
Find out /how easy it is to apply these lovgly 
Prang Textile Colors that stay brilliant through 
washings and dry cleanings. It contains countless 
ideas for wardrobe and room decoration. Send 25c 


today! 


F Deconare FABRICS | wry 
\ ?PRANG 
TEXTILE COLORS 


Girls everywhere are discovering that it’s quick, 
blouses, 
scarves, hankies and other accessories with Prang 


$900 CASH PRIZES 


Ask your teacher how you may’ win a cash prize 
American Crayon TEXTILE 


by entering the 


DESIGN Contest; and for full details about the 
TEXTILE, POSTER, ahd PICTORIAL AWARDS 
sponsored by the American Crayon Company in 
the scb lastic Awards Contest. Start preparing 
your entry now. And send 25c for the booklet to 
help vou win a cash prize! 











LETTERING PEND 


offer the complete selection 


of marking tips in five s 


Send Géstamp for sample 


lessons on Pen lettering . 


Drawn oD Lemered mith F-B-C-D- Specciball Pons « 
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€ Dept. S-10 
THE AMERICAN I} CRAYON COMPANY 
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1. Capital of Venezuela. 

7. Smallest particle of an element. 

8. Abbrev. for company. 

9. Greek god of love. 

10. Boat. 

12. Republic in northern South America. 
14. Consumed. 

15. Within. 

16. Preposition showing place or situation. 
17. Vapor — not a solid or liquid. 

20. City m N. W. Venezuela. 

24. Give forth. 

25. Praise. 

26. Preposition showing direction or source. 
27. Male descendants. 

28. To keep secret. 


1. Proofreader’s mark to show material 
to be inserted. 
2. Make amends. 
8. A kind of flower. 
4. First person singular, present indica- 
tive of verb be. 
5. Continuous pain. 
6. To make dirty. 
9. Girl’s name. 
10. Brightest object in the sky. 
11. Abbrev for Pennsylvania. 
13. Bluish-white metal. 
16. Plant whose grain is used for food. 
17. Man or object of great size. 
‘18. Make bad use of. 
19. Upper layer of grassland. 
20. Qbjective case of pronoun /. 
21. Book of Old Testament named after a 
Hebrew prophet. 
22. Happening often. 
23. Plant similar to a lily. 
27. Abbrev. for senior. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in 


ZZ Full-Color 
Portraits of 


- RCAVICTOR 


Recording Artists 


FULL SET, ONLY 


30¢ 


NN Z 





HESE magnificent color portraits are 

reproductions of fine paintings by le 
American artists. The pictures are prin 
on durable, coated paper, which is highly 
varnished to protect the surface and to bring 
out the brilliance of the coloring. The over- 
all size of each sheet is 10 x 12% inches, and 
the picture area of each portrait measures 
9 x 11 inches. Pin them up as they are—the 
finish is dust-resistant—or frame them for 
lasting beauty. 


SINGERS, CONDUCTORS, INSTRUMENTALISTS 


E&ch set contains portraits of the following 
world-famous RCA Victor Artists: Marian 
Anderson, Sir Thomas Beecham, Richard 
Crooks, Arthur Fiedler, Eugene Goossens, 
Vladimir Horowitz, José Iturbi, Allan Jones, 
Alexander Kipnis, Serge Koussevitzky, Jean- 
ette MacDonald, Dorothy Maynor, Lauritz 
Melchior, James Melton, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Pierre Monteux, Jan Peerce, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Leopold Stokowski, Gladys Swarthout, 
John Charles Thomas, Arturo Tosce~ i 


GET YOUR SET TODAY. This beautiful set of 
color portraits is brought to you by RCA 
Victor for only fifty cents. Available now, 
for a limited time only, at your RCA Victor 
Record Dealer’s—or send fifty cents per set 
and your order to Dept. 38T, The Education 
Division,; RCA Victor Division, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Camden, N. J. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


RCA Victor Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 








43-6136-38 
reer ee oe 
I I 
: MAIL THIS TODAY! I 

Dept. 38T I 
1 The Education Division I 
1 RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. I 
1 Please send me.............. sets of 22 color por- | 
I] traits of famous RCA Victor Recording I 
] Artists, for which I enclose 50¢ per set. 1 
1 - 1 
t ame. I 
1 Addr J 
i I 
1 City State i 








Pupils Edition next issue 
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So on this simple principle, mechanical refrigerators were 

| developed. They do not use ordinary air, but a special refrig- 
erant. They “squeeze out” the leat in this refr#erant by com- 
pressing it — then let it expand in the refrigerator coils. So it 
takes up heat and keeps food cold. 


Most great discoveries grow out of using the simple principles 
of physics which you study in high school. The problem 
is first of all to think up a way these can be put to use. The 
next problem is to use them better year after year. 


Because bicycle pumps 
get hot 
your tood cam be 
kept cold! ~ 


5 


For years, General Motors research men have followed such 
simple clues as the fact a bicycle pump gets hot — to develop 
new products or make old ones better. In the new General 
Motors Technical Center this work will continue — a constant 
search for “more and‘ better things for more people.” 


ENERAL Motors 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE . BUICK - CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER. FRIGIDAIRE . GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


s . ; GM DIESEL -+ 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG — BUY VICTORY BONDS : 


| ae ate) 
Se 


7 OuR physics book says, “Energy can 
> gees be created nor destroyed by any 
means known to man.” Which is another 
way of saying that if air gives off heat when 
it is compressed, it will absorb heat when 
it expands. 


— — 


‘Every Sunday Afternoon - at 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE’ AIR — NBC Newer 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Books on Popular Science 


Fairfield Osborn has edited an ex- 
tremely interesting and informative 
book on the land and peoples of the 
Pacific. The Pacific World discusses cli- 
mate and currents, wild life and plants, 
native peoples and their island homes. 
The book is remarkably complete and 
factual, and is suitable for either con- 
nected reading or for reference. The il- 
lustrations are good and maps excellent. 
(W. W. Norton, 1944, $3.00.) 


* * *K 


Two companion volumes in the Pa- 
cific World Series, of which the above- 
mentioned work serves as a general sur- 
vey, will be found interesting by those 
who look for more specialized studies. 
Native Peoples of the Pacific World, by 
Felix M. Keesing, although written espe- 
cially for service men on duty in the 
Pacific, will be found very suitable as a 
text in high school social studies courses. 


* * * 


Mammals of the Pacific World, by 
T. D. Carter, J. E. Hill and G. H. H. 
Tate, is an unusually complete survey of 
the origin, life history, and distribution 
of mammals in the Pacific area. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and written in a non- 
technical style. It includes a geographi- 
cal index by means of which the species 
to be found in any one region may be 
quickly ascertained. (Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1945, $3.00.) 


* ” * 


Science of the Seven Seas, by Henry 
Stommel, is a compact handbook dis- 
cussing in simple and entertaining lan- 
guage the various phenomena of sea, 
sky and coastlines which may be ob- 
served while on shipboard or during a 
walk along the beach, It is chock full 
of interesting facts and excellent photo- 
graphs and diagrams, and can be thor- 
oughly enjoyed even by those who live 
inland. It is well within the grasp of 
high school readers, (Cornell Maritime 
Press, New York, 1945, $2.50.) 


* * * 


Raymond F. Yates, who has had con- 
siderable experience writing easy pop- 
ularizations of difficult scientific prob- 
lems, has turned to the subject now 
uppermost in many minds: the splitting 
of the atom. In Atom Smashers he tells 
- story of scientific speculation about 
atomic structure, from the days of 
Democritus to the dramatic results of 


the Manhattan Project. Photographs 
and diagrams help to make this book 
thoroughly comprehensible to young 
people of high school age. (Didier, New 
York, 1945, $2.00.) 


* * * 


Boys especially will be interested in 
The Story of War Weapons, by Marshall 
McClintock. It deals with arms of both 
the past and the present, and of both 
Army and Navy. Because the book is 
written from the historica) point of 
view, social studies teachers may find 
it of help in exciting student interest in 
the usually rather dull chronicle of bat- 
tles and campaigns. (J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia and New York, 1945, 
$2.50.) 


* * * 


The Story Behind Great Medical Dis- 
coveries, by Elizabeth Rider Montgom- 
ery, is a collection of 43 short biographi- 
cal accounts of the work of leading doc- 
tors and research workers, from Harvey 
to the present. Emphasis is placed on 
the personality of the subjects, and the 
scientific discoveries for which they are 
famous are explained in brief and non- 
technical language. The book was a re- 
cent selection of the Junior Literary 


Guild. (Robert McBride, New York, 
1945, $2.00.) 
. * * 


Flowing Gold: The Roinance of Oil, 
by John J. Floherty, is a popular pres- 
entation of the mining, processing and 
commercial uses of oil. It is written in a 
pleasantly anecdotal style, designed for 
adult readers, but suitable for high 
school students as well. The photo- 
graphic illustrations are excellent. J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia and New York, 
1945, $2.50.) 


* * « 


Teachers of geography will find Rocks 
and Rivers, by Ellis W. Shuler, a valu- 
able exposition of geological phenom- 
ena. The author kas “profound belief in 
the cultural value of geology,” and he 
presents a study of the physical fea- 
tures of America which is far more than 
just another geology. The ordinary fea- 
tures of landscapes, as well as the more 
spectacular ones, take on new meaning 
when viewed in their relationship to hu- 
man history and cultural change. 

Dr. Shuler believes that “if you would 
know the history of your race, properly 


3-T 


interpret its literature and land forms, 
its political modes and religious imag- 
ery, you must know the background, 
the earth stage, upon which your peo- 
ple live.” The present trend in educa- 
tion is towards the “humanizing” of sci- 
entific knowledge, and Dr. Shuler’s 
book achieves that object with distinc- 
tion. (Jacques Cattell Press, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1945, $4.00.) 


* * *” 


Plastics, What Everyone Knows, by 
Bernard Wolfe, is designed for the gen- 
eral reader who finds all the talk about 
plastic construction confusing. What 
is a plastic? How is it made? What are 
its uses? This book discusses the various 
types of plastics, the men who invented 
them, and suggests some of the amazing 
contributions to better living which may 
be expected from plastics in the future. 
It contains a glossary of terms, reading 
lists of books and periodicals, and an 
“Industry Guide” to firms and trade 
names. (Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis and 
New York, 1945, $2.50.) 


* * * 


How to Build Terrain Models is a 28- 
page illustrated pamphlet prepared for 
the U. S. Office of Education by the 
United States Navy. It suggests a new 
and fascinating hobby which has the 
advantages of needing only simple and 
cheap materials and of being highly ed- 
ucational at the same time. School work- 
shops might well collaborate with social 
studies teachers in building small mod- 
els to illustrate the physical features of 
countries being studied. Geology teach- 
ers in particular will welcome this excel- 
lent way to “learn by doing.” (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 10c.) 
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Personalized Instruction 
for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 
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Seen 


Thirty-three of the year’s 


outstanding addresses presented in— 


REPRESENTATIVE 


AMERICAN SPEECHES 
1944-1945 


A. Craig Baird 


328p. $1.25 


“Representative” means inclusive, the best of many types, politi- 
cal orations, business addresses, broadcasts, sermons, educational 


addresses. .. . 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES has not only 
great value for speakers and writers, but also for the historian and 


the student of current events. 


Notes introduce each speech and an appendix contains biograph- 


ical notes on all speakers. 


Hilmer Baukhage. 
Bernard Iddings Bell 
Nicholas M. Butler 
Winston Churchill 
Thomas E,. Dewey 
Anthony Eden 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 
William Ernest Hocking 
Robert Maynard Hutchins 
Eric A. Johnston 
Ernest J. King 
Archibald MacLeish 
Benjamin E. Mays 

Karl D. Mundt 
Reinhold Niebuhy 


Henning W. Prentis, Jr. 
Robert Redfield 
Quentin Reynolds 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Harlow Shapley. 
Bernard J. Shie] 

Harold E. Stassen 
Edward R. Stettinius 
Alexander J. Stoddard 
Harry S. Truman 
Arthur H. Vandenberg 
Henry A. Wallace 
Andrew T. Weaver 
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Junior Scholastic 


In the Classroom 





UR home room meeting twice a week 

is a vital part of our regular pro- 
gram. The children are expected to di- 
rect their own activities as to business, 
programs, and discussions of various 
types. 

Here is where Junior Scholastic comes 
in, and is eagerly awaited, especially if 
the number contains a play or a radio 
script. You should hear the pupils’ jubi- 
lant exclamation when the weekly pack- 
age arrives. 

That is the beginning of some self- 
directed activities: 

1. The president appoints a director. 

2. The director casts the play. 

8. Every pupil subscriber is enabled 
to have a copy of the play. (No hurried 
pencil copies need to be made.) 

4, Cast meets before or after school 
or at a pupil’s home for rehearsals under 
the leadership of student director. 

5. Scenic properties or simple cos- 
tumes may be planned. 

6. After the play is presented for the 
home room, pupils offer constructive 
criticism and comments of appreciation. 

7. If the time permits and the group 
has been successful, the play may be 
repeated for another group or for as- 
sembly. 

The following are a few of the teach- 
er’s reasons for encouraging the use of 
the plays in Junior Scholastic: 

1. Trains children in initiative and 
cooperation, 

2. Plays are short and have few char 
acters. 

8. Plays are appropriate and of high 
standard for junior high grades. 

4. Dramatic method most effective 
method of learning facts and establish- 
ing high ideals. 

5. No long search in the library tor 
play. Ends the drudgery of copying 
parts. — 

6. Pupil’s imagination is stimulated in 
this type of classroom experience. 

7. Good speech is motivated. 

8. A well-written play sets standards 
for pupil to create his own plays out of 
local material. 

9. Discovers talent and aids in the 
developing of self-reliance. 

10. Back copies may be filed for fu- 
ture use. 

ELIzaBETH GOETT, 
School $1, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Brazil Seeks Democracy 
After 15-Year Dictatorship 


THEME ARTICLE — BRAZIL— pp. 6, 7 


In ousting President Getulio Vargas after he had ruled 
Brazil since 1930, the Brazilian people demonstrated their 
desire for democratic government. 

As we go to press, the first test of the people’s deter- 
mination to achieve democracy in Brazil will take place 
when the first free elections since Vargas became dictator 
are held. 

Brazil’s future can best be understood in the light of 
Brazil’s past — for this giant among our South American 
neighbors is a product of many inter-acting forces: his- 
torical, cultural. geographic, economic, political, and social. 

The following materials are suggested for further study 
on Brazil. The bibliography is especially selected for 6th to 
9th grade readers. 

Bibliography: Brazil, Giant to the South by Alice Rogers 
Hager (Macmillan, 1945); Our Continental Neighbors by 
A. P. Brigham and C. T. McFarlane (American Book Co., 
1938, pp. 5-26) ; South America by Harry A. Franck (Owen, 
1937, pp. 229-289). A good story with Brazilian back- 
ground is The Parrot Dealer by Kurt Wiese (Coward Mc- 
Cann, 1932). The biographies of Dom Pedro II are Dom 
Pedro of Brazil by Mildred Criss (Dodd, Mead, 1945), and 
American Emperor by Rose Brown (Viking, 1945). 

Free and Inexpensive Materials: From the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., the following pamphlets are obtainable without cost 
— Your 1.Q. on Brazil; Principal Products of Brazil; Brazil 
at a Glance; Strategic Minerals in Brazil; brochures on Rio 
de Janeiro, Sado Paulo, Recife, etc. A loan packet on Brazil 
may be borrowed for three weeks from the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. The Pan-American Union, Washing- 

ton 6, D. C., has a number of five-cent pamphlets on Brazil. 

Films: Brazil; South of the Border with Walt Disney; 
The Amazon Awakens; Rio de Janeiro; and Southern Brazil 
are some of the films distributed by the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs through its loca] centers. Write to the 
Motion Picture Division, Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., for the address 
of the center nearest your city, 


Discussion Questions 

1. What effect do you think Brazil’s geography has had 
on her (a) industries; (b) distribution of population; (c) 
influence in South America? 
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COMING NEXT ISSUE — JAN. 7, 1946 


(Three issues are omitted because of Christmas 
holidays. ) 

The first of a series of Theme Articles on the Cen- 
tral American republics, to be followed by Theme 
Articles on the Guianas and other European posses- 
sions in the Americas. 











2. In what ways was Vargas’ dictatorship harmful to 
Brazil? Can you describe any ways in which Vargas helped 
Brazil? 

8. Do you think Brazil will become a truly democratic 
nation now that Vargas is no longer president? 


Fact Questions 
1. Name three of Brazil’s principal agricultural products. 


2. What percentage of Brazilians can read and write? 
8. When did Brazil become a republic? 


WORLD NEWS REVIEW MAP — pp. 4, 5 


Headline news events are given a geographical setting in 
the World News Review Map. A ten-question quiz based on 
the map can be conducted in the following manner: Romulo 
Betancourt and a seven-man junta rule 
after ousting President Angarita; Genera] MacArthur an- 
nounces land reforms will take place in 
British troops launch full-scale war to crush rebellion in 
; etc. 

Pupils might add up-to-the-minute news items that could 
not be included on the map due to our press deadline. Using 
the map @aptions as headlines, pupils might also act as 
reporters and write short news articles explaining them. 











SHOP EARLY FOR NEXT TERM’S JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC! 


Your Renewal Card Is on the Way . 


. Be Sure . . . Return It Promptly 
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50 REVIEW QUESTIONS 
TO SUPPLEMENT CQ-p. 14 


This is our second short-answer review quiz of the semes- 
ter. It is based on material published in the November 5 
through December 3 issues of Junior Scholastic. You may 
use the 50 questions which follow as part of the regular CQ, 
or as a separate exercise. If used as part of the Citizenship 
Quiz, score one point each and add to the 50 points credited 
for a perfect CQ Review Quiz score. Answers and dates of 
issues are given in parentheses. 


15 QUESTIONS TO THEME ARTICLE 


1. Who are the Zionists? (Jews who wish to establish a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine; N/5.) 

2, Who is their leader? (Dr. Chaim Weizmann; N/5.) 

3. What nation has a mandate over Palestine? (Great 
Britain; N/5.) 

4. How many Arab nations are members of the Arab 
League? (Seven; N/12.) 

5. To what religion do the majority of Arabs belong? 
(Moslem or Mohammedan; N/12.) 

6. Who is the head of the Arab League? (King Ibn Saud; 
N/12.) 

7. What Caribbean island is a territory of the U.S.? 
(Puerto Rico; N/19.) 

8. What South American nation is the world’s largest 
exporter of oil? (Venezuela; D/3.) 

9. Who is dictator of Argentina? (Colonel Juan Peron; 
N/26.) 

10. What former U.S. Ambassador to Argentina is now 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of Latin-American 
affairs? (Spruille Braden; N/26.) 

11, What is the fertile plain of Argentina called? (Pompe: 
N/26.) 

12: Name two of Argentina’s three principal exports. 
(Corn, wheat, beef; N/26.) 

13. What is the capital of Venezuela? (Caracas; D/3.) 

14. What Venezuelan dictator died in 1935? (Juan Vin- 
cente Gomez; D/3.) 

15. From what European nation did Venezuela free her- 
self in the early nineteenth century? (Spain; D/3.) 


15 QUESTIONS ON THE NEWS ROUNDUP 


1. What bill now before Congress provides for compul- 
sory peacetime military training? (May bill; N/5.) 

2. What agency to control atomic power was proposed 
in May-Johnson bill? (Atomic Energy Commission; N/12.) 

3, Who is the chief U.S. prosecutor at the trial of Nazi 
war criminals? (Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson; 
N/12.) 

4. In what European nation were women allowed to 
vote this year for the first time? (France; N/12.) 

5. Who recently outlined twelve points of U.S. foreign 
policy? (President Truman; N/19.) 

6. Who was forced to resign, in October, as Brazil’s presi- 
dent? (Getulio Vargas; N/19.) 

7. Who has succeeded him as acting president of Brazil? 
(Jose Linhares; N/19.) 

8. Natives of Java are revolting against the return of 
what nation’s rule? (The Netherlands; N/19.) 

9. On what day in November does Election Day fall in 
the U. S.? (First Tesatey after the first Monday; N/M, ) 
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10. What two Chinese political groups are at war with 
one another? (Communists and Nationalists; N/26.) 

11. Who commands the U.S. forces in China? (Lt. Gen. 
Albert C, Wedemeyer; N/26.) 

12. What two Prime Ministers recently met with President 
Truman to decide what should be done with the secret 
of atomic power? (Prime Minister Attlee of Great Britain 
and Prime Minister King of Canada; D/3.) 

13. Is Gen. MacArthur for or against combining Army 
and Navy under a single command? (For; D/3.) 

14. Who is the acting president of Venezuela? (Dr. 
Romulo Betancourt; N/12.) 

15. In what South American nation, in October, did a 
revolt against its dictator fail? (Argentina; N/12.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON MAP STUDY 


1. Name one of the four nations that border on Pales- 
tine. (Egypt, Lebanon, Trans-Jordan, Syria; N/5.) 

2. What sea separates Egypt from Saudi Arabia? (Red 
Sea; N/12.) 

’ 3. In what nation of the Arab League is the famous city 

of Baghdad? (Iraq; N/12.) 

4. What mountains lie in the western part of Argentina? 
(Andes; N/26.) 

5. What river flows through the heart of Venezuela? 
(Orinoco; D/3.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON STARRED WORDS 


1. What is the Spanish word for a council that governs 
a nation? (Junta; N/12.) 

2. What is malnutrition? (Undernourishment or poor 
health resulting from lack of food; N/19.) 

3. What is a referendum? (A referendum refers a law, 
which has been proposed by the legislature, to the people 
for their vote. N/12.) 

4, What is guerilla warfare? (Warfare carried on by inde- 
pendent fighters who are not members of the army; N/5.) 

5. What does the word mammoth mean? (Large, huge, 
very big, tremendous, gigantic, etc.; D/3.) 


5 MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 


1. What famous cartoonist helped to expose New York 
City’s Tweed Ring? (Thomas Nast; N/5.) 

2. What Belgian immigrant to the U.S. discovered plas- 
tics? (Leo H. Baekeland; N/19.) 

3. What is the platform of underwater land called on 
which a continent sits? (Continental shelf; N/26.) 

4. What is a diatom? (Microscopic bit of plant life con- 
taining oil; N/26. ) 
- 5. Which was the first American carrier to be awarded 
the Presidential Unit Citation? (U.S.S. Enterprise; D/3.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON AVIATION AND SCIENCE 


1. What is the German word for air force? (Luftwaffe; 
N/5.) 

2. What advantage does the VT radio proximity fuze have 
over other time fuzes? (It explodes automatically and elimi- 
nates the need for fuze-setting; N/19.) 

3. Is a jet plane more efficient at high or low altitudes? 
(High; N/19.) 

4. What part of an airplane is the fuselage? (Body of 
plane; N/12.) 

5. What kind of relay towers may soon replace telegraph 
poles all over the country? (Radio relay towers; N/26.) 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
of Scholastic Magazines has written 
an article on “The School as a Field 
for Public Relations” which appears in 
the 1945 Public Relations Directory 
and Yearbook. This is a subject of great 
interest not only to business and politi- 
cal organizations, but to teachers who 
annually are bombarded. with free “edu- 
cational aids” and must judge their 
teaching value and integrity. “Intelli- 
gent educators have come to recognize 
that many business enterprises make 
contributions of high educational value, 
and that schools would be doing a short- 
sighted disservice to their students by 
insulating them completely from such 
materials.” Mr. Gould analyzes the vari- 
ous methods of approach and their re- 
lationship to the general philosophy and 
ethics of teaching. (Public Relations 
Directory and Yearbook, Inc., 82 Beaver 
St. New York, 5, N. Y.) 


a oO ° 


This Way to Unity is a collection of 
prose and verse edited by Arnold Her- 
tick and Herbert Askwith. Its aim is 
“the promotion of good will and team- 
work among raciai, religious, and na- 
tional groups.” "t contains excerpts from 
the writings of a large number and 
variety of writers, both past and pres- 
ent, whose names are well known in 
the fields of writing, politics, etc. Since 
selections have been chosen for their 
literary merit as well as for the lesson 
of intercultural understanding which 
they teach, the book may be used ef- 
fectively in English classes as well as 
for social studies and civics. A large 
section of the book is devoted to valu- 
able teaching aids, such as discussion 
questions, projects, and lists of books 
and magazine articles. (Oxford Book 
Company, New York, 1945, $1.50.) 


o ao 2 


Stuart Chase is an author well known 
for his ability to make the problems 
of economics clear, and even, at times, 
entertaining. Such a book is Tomorrow's 
Trade: Problems of Our Foreign Com- 
merce, the fifth in a series of six re- 
ports on postwar questions written for 
The Twentieth Century Fund. Its style 
is simple enough to interest the average 
intelligent high school student, yet it 
does not avoid the consideration of 
serious basic problems now worrying 
the professional economists. Presenting 
both sides of important questions, it 
helps the reacer form his own conclu- 
sions. This book will aid both young 
People and adults to read the current 
eadlines with greater intelligence and 


ae 


understanding. (The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., $1.00 or $5.00 for the 
series of six.) 
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The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews (881 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.) makes a valuable 
contribution to American democracy 
through intercultural education. Its re- 
cent publication, Building Bridges, by 
John H, Elliott, is a 47 page pamphlet 
designed for teachers and pupils in high 
schools. It describes the religious serv- 
ices and beliefs of the Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish faiths, and tells 
something of the contribution which 
each group has made in building Amer- 
ica. It is attractively illustrated with 
photographs, and includes questions 
and teaching aids. (Single copy, 25c, 
ten copies or more, 15c each.) 
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cod o 
English teachers have frequently re- 
marked on the propensity of young 
writers for solemn, morbid or tragic 
subjects. Students seem to find it al- 


3-T 
most impossible to write compositions 
which are light, numorous or satirical. 
Humor of America, edited by Max J. 
Herzberg and Leon Mones, is a collec- 
tion of prose and verse designed for 
classroom use Writers from Benjamin 
Franklin to current radio comedians are 
represented, and the book includes 
helpful analyses of various forms and 
types of humor, and suggestions for 
classroom discussion and activities. It 
should be eminently suitable either for 
regular class work or for outside read- 
ing, and it will encourage students to 
develop a more discriminating taste in 
their judgment of modern books and 
radio programs, (D. Appleton-Century, 
New York, 1945, $1.60.) 


The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion announces its 39th Annual Christ- 
mas Seal Sale. Get in touch with the 
local branch of the Association in your 
town. They will provide helpful teach- 
ing material and sheets of stamps. Since 
the sale of these stamps makes possible 
the continuation of a most important 
health service, students and their par- 
ents should be urged to buy as many 
as they can. 
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» Mere Christmas ~ 
and a Pappy [pew Year 
Se 


NO ISSUES DURING THE 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


In accordance with our usual custom, no issues of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will be published while 
the schools are closed for Yuletide celebratioris. But 
you will receive the full 16 issues advertised for this 
semester — and our next issue will be dated January 


Until that time, all of us here at SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES wish all of you the best of everything 
for Christmas — and throughout the New Year! 
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HE power to select, arrange, and pre- 

sent ideas in a convincing manner is 
one mark of leadership. Whereas all 
students will not become leaders, the 
classroom program should be so varied 
that those with capacity for leadership 
have opportunity for such development. 
The remainder. of any group always 
finds its level of attainment, The future 
of democracy depends upon an enlight- 
ened and expressive following. 

Five sentences taken from General 
Eisenhower's address in London on 
June 12, 1945, furnished material for a 
lesson on the power to select, arrange, 
and present ideas. 


On the blackboard: 


“Humility* must: always be the por- 
tion of any man who receives acclaim 
earned in the blood of his followers and 
in the sacrifices-of his friends, Con- 
ceivably a commander may have been 
professionally superior, he may have 
given everything of his heart and mind 
to meet'the.spiritual and physical needs 
of his.comrades. He may have written a 
chapter in military history that will glow 
forever bright. Even such a man, if he 
existed, would sadly face the fact that 
his honors cannot hide in his memory 
the crosses that mark the resting places 
of the dead. They cannot make amends 
to the widows and orphans whose hus- 
bands and fathers will not return.—Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Acquiring Power to Select, 
Arrange, and Present Ideas 














.. +. for busy teachers 
TIMELY—FACTUAL—COMPLETE 


Study kits and discussion guides 
on vital problems of 


the United Nations . . . its begin- 
nings . . . postwar reconstruction 
. organizing for peace . 


Study Kit No. 1 -THE UNITED 
NATIONS. Plus 23 large color 


charts, _ $2.25 
Study Kit No. 2—SAN FRAN- 
CISCO and Other Conferences, 
UNRRA. 60c 


Prepared in co-operation with the UNITED 
STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 


Your inquiries most welcome 
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Teacher's introduction: 


“General Eisenhower had risen to the 
height of his power when these words 
were spoken. As the victorious leader of 
the Allied forces, he had the attention 
of the entire world. What did he choose 
to say? What ideas did he use to paint 
a picture of true Americans which will 
live in the minds of his listeners? I have 
found three ideas which he used, I am 
eager to hear what ones you find. The 
first word-idea I found begins with the 
letter H. The second one begins with A.” 

There was very little guessing on the 
part of the students. The words humil- 
ity, honors, and amends soon appeared 
on the blackboard. In mentioning the 
initial letters of the words the teacher is 
trying to conserve time for discussion. 

The teacher’s next contribution was: 

“General Eisenhower begins with his 
own humility in the face of sacrifices 
and leaves with us the idea of amends. 


What is he trying to make his listeners 
think?” 

Lively discussion followed: 

Student A: He wants us to know that 
he is humble because he didn’t do the 
work. His soldiers did. 

Student B: He was smart but he 
couldn’t win battles without his soldiers, 

Student C: General Eisenhower has 
a lot of honors but these won’t replace 
the men who were lost. We will have to 
make amends. 

Teacher: If General Eisenhower is as 
good a speaker as he is a general there 
should be some expressions here that it 
will be impossible to forget. 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: 1-over; 5-Brazil; 6-mar; 8-RR; 9-era; 
10-Ga.; 11-led; 12-S.0.S.; 15-one; 16-so; 18-art; 
19-Nan; 20-die; 21-ft.; 22-dee; 23-ai; 24-ell: 25- 
simoon; 28-Tenn. 

DOWN: 1-or; 2-Vargas; 3-Ezra; 4-R.1.; 5-Bra- 
den; 6-melon; 7-arena; 12-sadden; 13-oriel; 14- 
steel; 17-option; 21-fame; 26-it; 27-on. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 
Current Issue Quiz 
1. GIANT OF THE SOUTH: 1-b; 2-c; 3-c; 4-a; 
5-b; 6-c; 7-a; 8-b; 9-c; 10-a. 
2. WHO AM I?: 1-Hungary; 2-Japan; 3-Yugo- 
slavia; 4-China. 


Review Quiz 


1. FOUR OF A KIND: 1-Palestine; 2-Egypt; 3- 
Venezuela; 4-Puerto Rico; 5-Argentina. 

2. MATCHMATES: 1-f; 2-e; 3-h; 4-i; 5-a; 6-b; 
7-g; 8-c; 9-j; 10-d. 




















3. PATCHWORK QUIZ: 1-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b. 






The student contributions included 
the following: 

Acclaim earned in the blood of hig 
followers. 

Everything of his heart and mind to 
meet the spiritual and physical needs 
of his comrades. 

Honors cannot hide the memory of 
the crosses. 

The lively student interest was suf- 
ficient evidence that their desires to ac- 
quire more power to select, arrange, 
and present ideas had been thoroughly 
aroused, 





New Books 
For Boys and Girls 


Harvest of the Hudson. By Erick 
Berry. (Macmillan Company, $2.) A 
story of Dutch life and society along 
the Hudson Valley in colonial America, 
with emphasis on the patroonship sys- 
tem. Highlight of the book is young 
Sebastian Yates’ trip to the West In- 
dies in a sloop that encounters a run-in 
with French pirates. 

Dog of the Desert. By Ion L. Idriess 
and J. B. Moody. (Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, $2.50.) Horrie becomes the mas- 
cot of an Australian battalion fighting 
its way through Africa, Greece, and the 
Middle East in the early years of the 
second World War. Based on the actual 
diary of J. B. Moody, this is a factual 
account dressed up in fine literary style. 

The Springfield Plan. A Photographic 
Record. By Alexander Alland and 
James Waterman Wise. (Viking Press, 
$2.50.) A happy medium — of text and 
photographs — was reached by the au- 
thors in transferring the spirit of the 
Springfield plan to paper. Though 
meant primarily for teachers, this book 
will be of interest to students. 

The Last Cruise of the Jeannette. By 
Everitt Proctor. (Westminster Press, 
$2.) Three years in the perilous Arctic 
qualified Danny O’Hara to take his 
place with the rest of the sea-going 
O’Haras. A tale of the sea, with a 
heart-warming story to offset the icy 
splendor of the north. 

Gold of Glanaree. By Maura Lav- 
erty. (Longmans, Green, $2.50.) The 
charm of Ireland comes to life in Maura 
Laverty’s story of three lovable young- 
sters. Those who read it cannot help 
coming away with the feeling that 
young people are the same the worl 
over. 

Little Boat Boy. By Jean Bothwell. 
(Harcourt, Brace & Company, $2.) The 
mountainous province of Kashmir in the 
Himalayas is the setting for this en- 
chanting story of India’s boat people. 
For young readers. 










